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CUSTOM AND FOLK TALE IN PALESTINE— 
THE DOWRY OR BRIDE PRICE 


BY GRACE E. CROWFOOT 
(A Paper read to the Folk-Lore Society, 20th Fanuary, 1937) 


THE material comes mostly from the village of Artas near 
Bethlehem, obtained with the help of Miss L. Baldensperger, 
a name already known to folklorists, and from my personal 
experiences while in Palestine engaged in archaeological 
work—an excellent way of getting into close relationship 
with the country people. I have also derived help from the 
study made of Marriage Customs in Artas by Miss Hilma 
Granqvist. 

The paper is concerned with the Dowry or Bride Price. 
(Mahr, in Artas Féd) and with such stories as illustrate it. 


In such primitive communities folk-tales are still alive. 
They are used all through daily life, as well as the proverbs 
with which they are so often bound up, to point morals in 
conduct, to commend the orthodox view, or, more rarely, 
to welcome with relief the evasion of some of the more oner- 
ous burdens of the weight of custom. Some of the folk- 
tales are hoary with age, and link easily with similar tales 
all round the world, others appear to be quite recent, and 
are even coupled with the names of people yet living. It 
is of peculiar interest to me that many of these tales are so 
recent that they appear to be still “ in the making.” All 
events of village life are dramatized, told and re-told, those 
which are sufficiently impressive surviving to pass into the 


common stock of tale and proverb. 
28 
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The point of these modern stories can only be appreciated 
if the customs they illustrate are understood, so I will 
briefly describe the custom in each case before telling the 
tale. 


THE Dowry or BRIDE PRICE 


Much of the pleasure and interest of village life is centred 
in the long drawn out negotiations or intrigues over mar- 
riage. Marriage is not an affair of individuals but of 
families. That is why a cousin marriage is so much to be 
preferred, wealth remains in the family, sons are born to the 
family. Individually, too, cousin marriages are more 
peaceable, for who, even in anger, would wish to curse his 
own blood? So the dowry is kept low in such cases, and 
the cousin has a right to the bride, they say: “ even if he 
has to take her down from the wedding camel itself,” that 
is, the camel on which she is riding to be wedded to another 
bridegroom. 

The following tale is told in Artas to commend cousin 
marriage. It describes how a bride’s dislike of marrying a 
stranger operated so powerfully as to cause ill luck to all 
around her, while on subsequently marrying her cousin, 
good fortune attended her. 


THE UN.Lucky Face 


In the days of the war the people of Artas went east 
seeking their bread. They would give their work for a bite 
of food so as to keep alive. There was with them a beautiful 
girl, ripe for marriage. The Sheikh of the Bedu cast his eye 
upon her. He said: “I want to marry her.” 

“ You are welcome,” said her father and mother. The 
day he married her his camel died. During the marriage 
week the lambs died. All that she touched died. At the 
end of the year the Sheikh’s son died, his son by his first 
wife. That was too much. It looked as if she brought ill 
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luck. The Sheikh said to his slave: ‘‘I want to get rid of 
her, that Artassiya, she brings ill luck.” 

So one day he gave orders to the slave: ‘‘ Take Khadra 
and weed the corn.” The slave understood all he was to 
do. Far they walked together, far from the Sheikh’s lands. 
They arrived among the Ta’amre who are relations of the 
Ratasni. The slave said to the Ta’amre women: ‘‘ Arrange 
for Khadra ” and the women did arrange for her, in all 
kindness. They took her from place to place till they re- 
turned her to her own people. They brought her to Artas, 
and everyone rejoiced to see her and gave her a hundred 
welcomes. 

They married her to her cousin and neither he nor she 
feared ought but lived happily together. 

For to the Bedawy she was a curse but to her cousin a 
blessing. 

Next to the marriage of cousins in the orthodox way is 
any marriage in the village. The girl who marries away 
from home “ruins her father’s house and builds up a 
stranger’s house.” This is the reason given for the high 
dowry required for a “stranger” bride. Among the 
women the feeling is very strong against marrying their 
daughters away from the village, it is considered a hard lot, 
to be sincerely pitied. Stress is also naturally laid on the 
greater happiness of marriage between those who are near 
to each other in mode of life. Witness the tale of the 
Bedawy wife with its moral of ‘‘ Marry only with your own 
kind.” 


THE FELLAH WHO MARRIED A BEDAWIYA 


It is not a good thing to marry out of the village, yet it is 
done sometimes. Once there was a man who was in trouble 
and he fled eastwards over Jordan, to the Bedu. There he 
married a Bedawiya, and when it was safe for him to return 
he brought her home to his village. There she kept her own 
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customs. She took her long pipe and sat in the men’s club 
with the men and drank coffee with them. Just like a 
European! It was a terrible shock to the women, but the 
men thought it good fun. This Bedawiya could not settle 
down happily in the village. It was too narrow a life for 
her, with her sister-in-law looking after every match end. 
The village women found her lavish and she thought them 
mean. She was lazy, too, and loved good food—why if there 
was a feast she would eat nine waqias of meat! The village 
folk tried to make her live like them and at last she could 
not bear it and she ran away back to her own tribe. But 
when she got there she-found a famine in Trans Jordan and 
her people were starving. So she turned and went back to 
the village again, on foot—and it is a very long way. 


She went a louse and returned a nit, 
She went defiant and returned humble. 


She was lame and broken with walking in the desert. Her 
husband was glad to see her, and he combed her and washed 
her. 

These two loved each other much and yet they were never 
really happy, because the Bedawiya could not live like the 
Fellahin. 

As the proverb says : 


“ Marry only with your own kind.” 


It is well known in Artas as in other villages exactly what 
the bride price should customarily be—so much for a cousin 
bride, so much more for a village bride, more still for a 
stranger. Yet always in Artas there is a ceremonial bar- 
gaining to conclude negotiations. A very high price is 
proposed and reduction made for the sake of God and the 
prophets and honoured sheikhs; this same form of bar- 
gaining is used in peacemaking after a blood feud, or any 
other reconciliation. 
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The usual figures mentioned in these villages are, say, 
£50-£100 for a village bride, £100-£200 for a stranger, but 
of course it may be in kind, or paid in instalments over 
years. 

I use the words “ bride price ” because in the villages, in 
spite of the teaching of Mohammad, and the whole weight 
of Moslem law the dowry is considered to belong by right to 
the father, though he should give the daughter some part of 
it. In Artas it doesn’t admit of a doubt. But in some 
villages the anomaly is faced. From Bet Safafa I have been 
given the following method of regularizing the situation. 
Father and daughter sat at a table with a proportion of the 
dowry payable between them. The father said: ‘‘ The 
dowry is yours, my daughter, please take it.” But she 
with pretty persistency refused him and implored him to 
accept it in return for all he had done in bringing her up. 
And this was no doubt a genuine expression of feeling, for 
the link is strong with the father’s house, and it is every- 
thing for the bride to know that she will have the support 
of her own family at her back in her new life. Whatever 
the argument is, in most cases they come to the same 
agreement as at Artas—say, if £50 is payable, the father 
will take it all but £10 or so. Nevertheless, this is not re- 
garded at all as a “ purchase.” The return gifts are often 
quoted to refute this, though it is only in the rarest of 
cases that they ever balance the bride price. More striking 
is the sensation caused if the suggestion is made that it 
must be profitable to have many daughters. I have heard 
the same exclamations of horror as those recorded by Miss 
Grandqvist : “ It is sinful, forbidden.” 

In village theory the father should not spend this money 
on himself, it should be used towards obtaining a bride for 
one of his sons. If all families in the village had equal 
numbers of sons and daughters the money would go round 
and round as unavailable for the ordinary purposes of life 
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as the Kula gifts of the Trobriand islanders or the Dinka’s 
cows in olden days. Perfect equilibrium is never seen and 
Nature sends one more sons than daughters and another 
more daughters than sons. An extreme example of this is 
told in the following tale of Artas. 


THe FAMILY WITH TOO MANY SONS 


Long ago, in the days when unfaithfulness or lost 
virginity were punished openly with death, the trial used: 
to take place in front of the Church of the Nativity at 
Bethlehem. Now there was a poor girl taken to be judged 
and she was condemned, though she pitifully pleaded for 
life, and put to death, her brothers, as was their right, 
firing the first shot at her. Sheikh Ibrahim Shahin came 
back to Artas weeping from the dreadful sight, crying ‘‘ May 
none of my family ever suffer like that.” Then he sent a 
handful of salt to Abraham’s Tomb at Hebron and prayed : 
“ O my lord Abraham, the Friend of God, do not allow any 
daughter to outlive me.” His prayer was heard. All the 
daughters born already in his family died, and from that 
time only sons were born. This went on until the wealthy 
family came nigh to ruin—they could not find brides for all 
their sons. So then the family turned round and vowed to 
Abraham a quarter of the dowry of all girls born in the 
future. Now they have daughters like other people. (“ And 
do they go on paying Abraham nowadays? ” Lasked. The 
answer was: ‘‘ Sometimes they do, sometimes not, but if 
they don’t they have bad luck.”’) 

There is no doubt that the dowry system is felt as 
occasionally oppressive even in the strongholds of conserva- 
tive village thought, and it is interesting to note the cases in 
which it is evaded. The most popular of these—and pos- 
sibly the commonest of all forms of marriage after cousin 
marriage in Palestine to-day—is the Exchange. ‘‘ Head for 
head ” as they say. Thus the dowry is avoided. But the 

c 
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exchange in theory should be exactly equal—the brides 
equally young and beautiful; they should receive the 
same outfits—and what is more they should continue to be 
equal and receive the same gifts. If a man with exchanged 
wife doesn’t give his sister the customary gift at the Great 
Feast, his wife’s brother will also cease to give the customary 
gift to her, i.e. to his sister. It sounds most unreasonable, 
but if one wife has children and the other none there will be 
jealousy and trouble. If one wife leaves her husband in a 
rage the resulting row between the two families may end in 
the other wife coming home too. Exchange has its weak 
points, 

So also has the much rarer marriage of those promised 
from birth—‘‘ a gift from the pit ” as the saying is.! This is 
a vanishing custom but still not uncommon at Artas. Miss 
Granqvist gives an account of a little “ bride ” who had 
three suitors on the day of her birth. “In European lan- 
guage she had accepted one and two she rejected while she 
still lay in her little basket. We visited them the same 
evening to see the little phenomenon. ... She herself slept 
quite unconscious of all the discussion concerning her fate. 
But she was sweet, and her mother is especially charming, 
so that one quite understood the desire of parents to secure 
such a bride for a loved son.” 2 In such a betrothal from 
birth, usually carried out between families eager to be allied 
with each other, the bride price is small or non-existent, and 
yet folk say “ The ‘ gift from the pit’ is costly.” Every 
great feast day the father and later the future bridegroom 
must wait on the promised bride with gifts and this re- 
peated for many years may become a burden. 

1This is taken to mean the earth above which a woman sits in child- 
birth, or the pit in which the afterbirth is buried. The suggestion has 
been made that the expression may have originally referred to the pit 


in which the unwanted infant would have been buried in pre-Islamic 
times. The suitor at birth would ensure survival. 


? Hilma Granqvist. Marriage Conditions in a Palestine Village, p. 28. 
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A “ gift from the grave ” is the name given to the re- 
marriage of a widower if at the burial of his wife he should 
step down into the tomb and beg those present to give him 
another in her place. Relations and friends appealed to in 
this way think it a generous act to offer him a bride then 
and there—there is no dowry, but again many gifts are 
expected. 

Yet again a bride may be given to the family of a mur- 
dered man in order to end a blood feud. The idea is that 
she will bring sons to replace the slain. In such a marriage 
not only is there no bride price but the bride’s family has to 
provide all her wedding clothes. Service is still sometimes 
accepted in Artas in lieu of bride price. Miss Baldensperger 
knows of two cases in which a shepherd served seven years 
for his bride. 

Another favourite traditional way in which a bride can be 
freely won, and one still credited to-day, is by some notable 
display of courage. Heroism may win a bride for a young 
man. 

In the folk-tale from Bir Zēt given by Schmidt and Kuhle, 
called “ The Bride Price,” the hero is told by his uncle that 
he may not marry his cousin until he has slain one Emir and 
stolen the horse of another. That is her bride price and no 
other. In following the adventure the young man happens 
to rescue the daughter of one of these Emirs from a robber 
and is rewarded by him and is given the Emir’s daughter as 
his bride and his Uncle’s daughter as well. 

In Artas they tell the tale of the hero who was rewarded 
with a bride because he slew two hyaenas which had infested 
the countryside. It is called : 


THE HERO WHO EARNED A BRIDE IN ONE NIGHT 


Beyond Hebron a pair of hyaenas once made it quite 
impossible for the women to go and gather their wood. In 
the club of an evening the men talked it over. At last the 
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Sheikh said: ‘‘ The one who kills those two hyaenas shall 
marry my daughter, with all that is due to her.” 

A young man, the only son of a poor widow, made up his 
mind to hunt the beasts and went quietly away from the 
club. He did not say a word to his mother, for never would 
she have allowed it. He went to the place where the hyaenas 
were known to roam about and lay down on the ground as if 
he were dead. The pair came and snuffled round him and 
then they lifted him on to their shoulders and they both 
carried him off. It was just as if one would have put the 
yoke on a pair of oxen ! 

When they came to their cave they threw him down. The 
male ordered the female to go inside and clear the bones 
away. Hyaenas can speak to each other, but in a gruff 
voice, so—Hum, hum, hum. But the brave lad finding 
himself near the male hyaena stabbed it and then closed the 
cave mouth with astone. He then cut off the hyaena’s head 
and ran to the club and asked the young men to come and ` 
help him kill the other one, whom he had shut into the 
cave. This they did, and loaded the animals’ bodies on a 
donkey and returned to the club. What compliments, 
what congratulation the courageous fellow received! 
“Brave for your arms!” Then back he went to his 
mother and told her, “I am a bridegroom. I have got a 
bride.” 

“ But where is the money to come from ? ” 

“ This is what happened, my mother! I have a bride 
without any expense.” 

Bravo to such a young man. He was a stout fellow. 


The next story is also one of reward for heroism. 

Some young men of the Kawafne (people of Surif) had 
been in prison and after their release passed through Artas 
on their way home. A feast was made for them and in the 
course of it the master of the house got so excited and so full 
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of admiration for the courage of the young men that he 
promised his daughter as a bride to one of them. The 
daughter, a young woman who had been divorced and only 
recently returned home, was not consulted at all, and did not 
know what had happened until food was brought to her 
from her unexpected betrothal feast. 

_ That the young men should be so honoured for such a 
cause seems strange to us, but in Palestine there is no 
disgrace in having been in prison; an old proverb even 
says: “ A man is not a man till he has been in prison.” It 
is part of the legacy left by the now forgotten oppression 
of the Turks that the Government is regarded as the op- 
pressor and he who comes into conflict with it in any 
capacity is a hero. 

This is how the heroine of the tale, now an old woman, 
tells the story of her sudden marriage. 

“ I came home and stayed there forty days. The Kawafne 
had been in prison and passed Artas on their way out. 
Beasts had been killed for them, in the morning a sheep and 
in the evening.a lamb. Behind my back they settled their 
business. They gave my brother part of the bride price. 
They cooked meat and rice. My sister-in-law brought me 
meat under the fig tree and said : 


‘O father: “I don’t know ” 
They’ve put your head in the cooking pot.’ 3 


So I was betrothed and after forty days the Kawafne came 
for the bride.” 

It may be some satisfaction to European prejudice that 
this marriage turned out very badly. 

The next story, an old folk-tale of the evasion of the 
bride price by a trick, is often told in the village with gusto, 
but it is interesting to note that the narrator insists on the 


3 A vulgar verse which has somewhat the sense of “ You poor ignorant 
fool, they’ve cooked your goose for you.” 
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fact that the trickster was an orphan and therefore a worthy 
subject for charity. It is called : 


THE SHEPHERD’S BRIDE PRICE 


Long ago there was a rich and stingy man who owned 
sheep and needed a shepherd. God sent an orphan to him. 
The orphan said: “ Do you need a shepherd? ” 

“ Very well.” 

“ And the terms ? ” 

The terms are that the one that you lift over the sheep- 
fold wall at the end of the year, she shall be yours.” 

“ Very well, my master, done with you.” 

The orphan became his shepherd. Now the stingy master 
only fed him on onions and buttermilk—nothing else. The 
shepherd saw that he was becoming weak and thin. He 
went to a wise man and said: “ O my father, advise me. 
My agreement is that the one that I can lift over the sheep- 
fold wall at the end of the year, she shall be mine. I have 
eaten only onion and buttermilk, how can I lift an ewe over 
the wall? There is no strength left in my body.” 

“ My son,” said the wise man, ‘‘ the ewes are in your hand. 
Milk them and make cheese and exchange some milk for 
oil for yourself. Throw the onions and buttermilk over the 
tree.” 

The shepherd went, took the advice of the wise man, 
drank milk and oil and ate cheese, and threw the onions 
and buttermilk on the tree. The tree died—the guilt of 
that is on the wise man’s head but the shepherd’s health 
was first rate. 

The year was ended and the company came to the ewes 
in the sheepfold. And there were waiting there the owner 
of the sheep and his wife and his daughter, a sweet pretty 
girl. 

“ Choose, O shepherd,” said his master. “ The agreement 
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was that the one that you lift over the sheepfold wall, she 
shall be yours. Please choose, my son.” 

The shepherd took the pretty girl and lifted her over the 
wall. She became his. That was quite right. 


God gave the orphan a bride. 


However much such a tale may be appreciated, there is 
no sympathy or mercy for those even at the present day 
who attempt a straightforward evasion of bride price. If 
a young couple should elope they may very likely never be 
forgiven. When I asked why this was such a grievous thing 
I was told the sad tale of : 


THE STOLEN BRIDE 


“ There was once a man of Artas who worked in Bethlehem. 
He longed for a bride but he was poor, and his mother could 
find no mahar for him. As they say, ‘The buyer was 
penniless and the seller greedy.’ He cast his eye on a girl 
from Bet Sahur. She also worked in Bethlehem. They 
met in the market. He said to himself: ‘I will give her 
this orange. If she accepts the orange my plan will succeed, 
if she does not accept it, she is not for me.’ She accepted 
the orange. He brought her then stuffed meat, and she 
accepted it. He said to her: ‘ Let us put what we have 
together and have done with this village, we don’t want this 
village. ‘‘ There is always a wage for the worker.” ° He 
took her sleeve and wrapped it round his hand and said: 
‘ This is the wedding knot. You are a stripe in my abaya, 
you are a hair in my moustache. My neck is your pro- 
tection. Put your hand in my hand and let us go east- 
wards.’ 

“ When the day came they were gone. This is marriage 
without contract or law. He found work. After some 
years they came back to the village, the two of them. The 
Mukhtor said: ‘ There is danger for you. The people of 
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Bet Sahur, her family, will kill you and burn your house. 
You had better go.’ 

“ They went away to Jerusalem, and he dressed like one 
from Morocco for fear of the people of Bet Sahur. Sad, sad 
is the fate of the stolen bride, no more can she return to her 
home. Her father’s house is shut to her. She says: ‘I 
have no one belonging to me.’ Really she has many 
relations but she is as one dead to them.” 

“ Ah,” said Miss Baldensperger, as the speaker stayed 
her tale on the note of woe, “ can you not feel how sad that 
is? ‘My father’s house’ are the sweetest words to every 
woman’s heart. Now this poor stolen one can never return 
there, she can never say as do her sister brides to soothe 
their pain: ‘ My father’s house is always open.’ ” 


